WHITMAN

this is the secret of the vitality of his work, which,
as Mr. Ciosse says, now, after forty yearn, .shows no
sign of declining. Perhaps it was a large, fresh
supply of poetic yeast that the poet really sought; to
bring us. Undoubtedly Whitman aimed to give his
work just this (hud, generative quality, to put into it
the very basic elements of life itself. lie feared the
"structural change" to which Mr. (iosse refers; be
knew it; was more or less a change from life to death:
the cell and not the crystal; the leaf of grass, and
not the gem, is the type of bis sentences. He sacri-
ficed fixed form; above all, did he stop short of that
conscious intellectual elaboration so characteristic
of later poetry, the better to give Hie impression
and the stimulus of creative elemental power. It is
not to the point to urge that this is not the method or
aim of other poets; that others have used the fixed
forms, and found them plastic and vital in their
hands. It was Whitman's aim; these were the ef-
fects lie sought. I think beyond doubt that he gives
us the impression of something dynamic, some-
thing akin to the vital forces of the organic world,
much more distinctly and fully than any other poet
who has lived.

Whitman always aimed to make his render an
active partner with him in his poetic enterprise,
" I seek less," lie says, "to state or display any theme
or thought, and more to bring you, reader, into the
atmosphere of the theme or thought, there to pur-
1680an is like going from a warm, perfumed interior,
